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ART AND NATURE SHOP 


Poisonous Snakes of the Eastern United States 
with First Aid Guide 

A very practical pamphlet written by 
Harry T. Davis and C. S. Brimley for 
vacationers who rough it. 10c. 

A Set of Common Minerals 
Twenty-five different specimens, labeled 
and arranged in cardboard case. $2.00. 

Dandelion-Leaf Bookmark 
A facsimile of the slender dandelion leaf, 
in green rubber. Sc. 

Fish Ponds for the Farm 
Frank C. Edminster’s 114-page book on 
raising your own. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 


THE COVER 


One of a number of murals painted by local 
artists as decoration for the Dinosaur Ball is 
reproduced on the cover. Marty Lewis Cornelius’ 
humorous painting of young Diplodoci carnegiei 
hatching from their eggs, oil on canvas, is nearly 
fourteen feet high. The colors are green, purple, 
and white, with flecks of gold, silver, and tur- 
quoise. 


OPEN MEETINGS 
Explorers Club 
June 8, 8:00 p.m., Children’s Museum 


Botanical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
June 9, 8:00 p.m., Children’s Museum 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania 
June 29, 6:00 p.m., Frick Park 


Numismatic Society of Western Pennsylvania 
July 6, 8:00 p.m., Herpetology Laboratory 


National Speleological Society, Pittsburgh Grotto 
July 6, 8:00 p.m., Children’s Museum 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Fores STREET 


Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
< De 
Carnegie Institute broadcasts 


Each Tuesday, 6:45 p.m., from WCAE 
through June 22 


FINE ARTS 
Drawings by Lawrence B. Saint 
Stained Glass Windows of the Middle Ages 
in England and France 
from the Carnegie Institute Collection 
through July 18 
“<« De 
Art Craft Processes 
through July 18 
<« D 
Visitors Day 
for the Afternoon Palettes 
June 5, 2:00 p.m., Lecture Hall 
followed by exhibit of work 
Balcony, Hall of Architecture 
«<@ De 
Visitors Day 
for the Morning Palettes 
June 12, 9:00 a.m., Lecture Hall 
followed by exhibit of work 
Balcony, Hall of Architecture 
<< De 
Visitors Day 
for the Tam O’Shanters 
June 19, 10:00 a.m., Music Hall 
followed by exhibit of work 
Balcony, Hall of Architecture 


MUSEUM 

The Deer Family 
(The first in a series of 
animal-family exhibits 
by Harold J. Clement, 

Hall of North American Mammals 
«@ De 

Pottery, Porcelain, 

Sévres Porcelain, and English Wares 
Hall of Useful and Decorative Arts 
«¢ De 
Mineral Hall 
‘Newly arranged by natural groupings 


MUSIC HALL 
Organ recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
through June 27 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 
Sunday recitals broadcast from WPGH 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
Referefc€, Periodical, and Technology 
Roomspen 2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
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FOR THE STAMP-COLLECTOR 


By Grarton M. Darsy 
Honorary Curator of Philatelics, Carnegie Museum 


only one copy is known to exist. It 

is rather a crude affair as we know 
stamps today, or in compari- 
son with some of the early 

stamps that were the 
product of expert en- 

gravers. The where- 
traeger. These, abouts of this 
together with diet British Guiana 
Mr. Borntrae- CAPE OF GOOD HOPE stamp of 1856 is 
ger's gifts in 1946 known to only a 
and 1947, greatly increase the value of few persons, but it is understood that 
our philatelic holdings. Thethree collec- the previous owner sold it for an 
tions contain many of the rarities and amount reported to be around $50,000. 
classics of early ad- The first issues of 
hesive postage stamps. ‘vesin pamela 36 se stamps in this British 
It will take months of colony came out in 
intensive study to in- 1850 and were type- 
corporate them and set, unwatermarked, 
to mount the stamps and imperforate, and 
in our specialized appeared in denomi- 
albums of loose-leaf nations of two cents, 
pages that can be four, eight, and 
readily removed for twelve cents. All are 
exhibition. rarities. One fine 

In this article I specimen of the 
want to tell you twelve-cent stamp, 
briefly something black printed on blue 
about a few of these — we paper, is now owned 
old stamps. First let BRITISH GUIANA by the Museum. 
us go to British These stamps were 
Guiana. From this British colony comes initialed by the deputy postmaster 
the world’s rarest stamp, which is of general or by one of his clerks before 
one-cent denomination, and of which _ being placed in use at the colonial post 


— stamp collection of Car- 
negie Institute has recently 
been enhanced by a large num- 
ber of nineteenth-century 
stamps of the Western 

Hemisphere, given by 
Carl H. Born- 





BREMEN SAXONY SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


office at Georgetown. 

We next cross to the 
Cape of Good Hope, now 
part of the Union of South 
Africa. First issues of this 
independent British colony 
are known to all stamp- 
collectors. They were 
issued imperforate in tri- 
angular shape and bear the 
seated image of Hope. Some 
were engraved on blue or 
white paper and some were 
typographed by a local 


concern. This latter are usually referred 
to as ‘‘wood blocks,’’ as the plates were 
composed of stereotypes mounted on 


wood. 


Let us now go to the mother country, 


wherein 
1840 Sir 
Rowland 
Hill insti- 
gated the 
Penny Post 
in Great 
Britain. Up 
to that time 
rates were 








GENEVA 


NOVA SCOTIA 





GREAT BRITAIN 


( Transition Period ) 





GENEVA 





LOnAP OA ne 


ZURICH 


high, and in lieu of stamps 
the covers were usually 
marked with the amount 
of postage prepaid or to be 
collected from the recipi- 
ent. The first postage 
stamp, the “‘Penny— 
Black,’’ is a fine example 
of early engraving. 

Now over to Europe and 
to what is now Germany. 
Before the formation of the 
German Empire in 1871, 
various Cities, free states, 


duchies, and the like, issued their own 
stamps. Among these we find Thurn and 
Taxis, Baden, Bavaria, Bergedorf, Bre- 
men, Brunswick, Lubek, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Mechlenburg-Schwerin, 


Mecklen- 
, berg-Stre- 
+ litz, Olden- 
}' burg, Prus- 
* Sia, Saxony, 
, Schleswig- 
Holstein, 
and Wurt- 
temberg. 
Many of 





ZURICH 
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these issues are fine examples of early 
craftsmanship. When the Empire was 
formed and new stamps were issued to 
cover the entire country, many of the 
issues of the divisions enumerated above 
were held in large quantities so that 
unused copies are relatively cheap in 
many instances, while fine specimens 
postally used or on original covers are 
of much greater value. A few are shown. 
A short journey brings us to Switzer- 
land, a country composed of twenty- 
two cantons, three of which were 
among the first governments in the 
world to issue postage stamps, here re- 
produced. The federal administration 
began in 1850, at which time general 
issues for use in the entire country came 
into being and have continued to the 
present time. Three languages prevail 
in Switzerland—French, German, and 
Italian—and some recent stamps were 
issued in each language, such as those 
for the National Exposition of 1939. 
We now take a long trip to Hawaii, 
formerly known as the Sandwich Is- 
lands. An independent kingdom until 
1893, it became a republic, and after 


many requests by its people was annexed 
to the United States in 1898. Most of its 
first issues are great rarities and oc- 
casionally are still found on old cor- 
respondence of missionaries. 

Let us now journey near home to 
Canada. Previous to the general issues, 
various provinces had their own postage 
stamps until about 1851. Some examples 
of the forerunners are here reproduced. 

The germ of stamp-collecting usually 
finds its way into the blood of our 
youngsters, and anyone, be he old or 
young, will learn much of geography 
and history from the study of stamps. 

By this time next year we hope to 
begin a series of exhibits which will be 
of interest to the general public, as well 
as to the philatelist. When all the late 
acquisitions have been placed in our 
albums, there will still be many empty 
spaces. The Carnegie Museum will 
greatly appreciate the gift of stamps, 
covers, and other philatelic material, as 
well as cash donations. Our dream is 
eventually to have available for study 
and exhibit a world-wide collection as 
nearly complete as possible. 


SPEAKING OF SEVRES PORCELAIN 


By James L. SwAuGER 
Custodian, Section of Archeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Museum 


The third article on a new exhibit in the Gallery of Useful and Deorative Arts 


HE Sevres porcelain of France is a 
g forced» of the manufactury 
established at Vincennes in 1738 for the 
making of soft-paste porcelain under the 
auspices of Louis XV. In 1756 the fac- 
tory had outgrown its original plant 
and was moved to Sévres; in 1760 the 
King of France became sole proprietor, 
and the career of the Sévres ai asa 
national institution was begun. In 1772 
the production of true hard-paste por- 
celain began, but it did not stop the 
manufacture of the soft-paste, which 
continued as an important part of the 
work. 

Fortunately for the collector, and the 


imitator, the markings of Sévres are 
well known. At Vincennes was begun 
the practice of marking pieces with a 
double L, or two Ls opposed to form a 
sort of lozenge-shaped area between 
them. In this center area in 1753 was 
begun the practice of placing a letter to 
indicate the year of manufacture. The 
letter A denotes the year 1753, B, 1754, 
and so forth. D, then, for 1756, was the 
first letter employed at Sévres. Z was 
the year 1777, and from then until the 
17th of July 1793, double letters were 
used—AA for 1778, BB for 1779, and 
thus to PP, 1793, the time of the French 
Revolution. During the first republican 
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period, 1793 until 1804, a variety of 
symbols were used. Most of them until 
1800 included the use of R and F in a 
monogram of some sort, generally with 
the word *‘Sévres’ * below in script. 

From 1801 until 1817 such symbols 
were employed as T9, indicating the 
ninth year of the Republic, for 1801; 
the figure 7 for 1807; oz, that is onze, 
or eleven, as 1811; and “*M. Imple. de 
Sévres’’ with the last two letters of the 
year date. From 1814 until 1848 the 
symbols again are various: variations of 
the double L; monograms of Charles X 
in a variety of curved Cs with crowns, 
or Xs, or fleur de lys; circles with 
enclosed stars of David and the last two 
numbers of the year date; and the double 
cipher of Louis Philippe with S V; 
the last two numbers of the year date 
and a crown. After 1833 the last two 
numerals of the year were printed in an 
oval on white porcelain. From 1848 
until 1851 the R F symbols reappear. 
From 1852 until 1871 are found eagles, 
crowns, and the monogram of Na- 
poleon III. From 1871 forward the R F 
is again used, and there begin to appear 
complete designations, such as “‘Na- 
tional Sévres Manufacture’ in a circle 
enclosing a figure or the monogram of 
the Republic. The word “‘Sévres’’ plus 
the date mark occurs and, after 1900, 
the letter S plus the full date in a tri- 
angle. 

This is a sketchy review of Sévres 
marks, but it will give some idea of their 
variety. A complete discussion of the 
marks is available in William Chaffers’ 
Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain. The factory is an old one, and 
its marks illustrate much of the history 
of France. 

The specimens on exhibit illustrate 
many of the years. The oldest piece is a 
plate of the years 1824-30; the mono- 
gram of Charles X is present, but the 
date figure is obscured. Several of the 
specimens, marked for the years 1838, 
1860, 1862, and 1881, illustrate the ex- 
quisite deep blue and gold of Sévres, 
while a group of Louis Philippe pieces 
show the light blue and gold on a 
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SEVRES VASE (1834) 
The Reverend A. D. Pell Collection 
Presented by Alfred Duane 


white ground. Pieces from 1844 to 1846 
include in their designations the palace 


names, ‘Chateau de St. Cloud,”’ ‘*Cha- 
teau de Vincennes,’ ‘‘Chateau de Ver- 
sailles,’’ and others. Three undated 


porcelain figures and three bisque figures 
illustrate the fine modeling which the 
Sévres people did. The most recent piece 
on display is from 1902. 

Sévres work, like Meissen, has been 
much imitated, and it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to distinguish between a true 
Sévres piece and a reproduction. 


TECH COMMENCEMENT 


HE largest group ever to graduate 
from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will receive diplomas at exer- 
cises in Soldiers and Sailors Memorial 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, June 27, at 
3:30 o'clock. Among the 768 graduates 
will be many former servicemen. 
The Reverend John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S. J., professor of theology at 
Woodstock College, Maryland, will 
speak at the baccalaureate exercises 
that will be held at 8:00 p.m., June 26, 
in Carnegie Music Hall. 


NATURE BOYS AND GIRLS 
By JANE A. WHITE 


Assistant Curator, Section of Education, Carnegie Museum 


His year the annual Nature Contest, 

held in the Children’s Museum on 
May eighth, was divided into three 
parts. The boys and girls were asked to 
identify specimens, answer questions, 
and write a paper that was handed in 
the day of the contest. The specimens 
identified and the questions asked were 
selected from study lists which had 
been sent to the various schools earlier 
in the year. Both the elementary and 
senior study lists touched on all phases 
of natural history, and each section of 
Carnegie Museum was represented by 
at least one specimen. 

The elementary study list, for grades 
five through eight, emphasized the 
geographical distribution of plants and 
animals. The young contestants were 
asked to identify specimens such as 
oyster, alligator, and wood thrush, 
and the first question asked was: What 
bird furnishes the best material for 
sleeping bags used in the Arctic? Coyla 
Bell, age twelve, of Linden School, won 
the first prize with her perfect score, the 
first achieved in the fourteen years the 
tests have been given. The award was 
Birds of Western Pennsylvania by W. E. 
Clyde Todd. 

The boys and girls who participated 
in the senior contest, grades nine 
through twelve, were asked to include 
in their study for the contest informa- 
tion on the evolution of living things. 
Many of these youngsters visited the 
Museum frequently before the contest 
to become more familiar with the vari- 
Ous species, to talk with the curators, 
and particularly to observe the exhibit 
showing the evolution of the horse. 
Questions ranged through such subjects 
as the following. What fossil reptiles 
developed flight? From what continent 
did the American Indians originally 
come? To what plant group do our 


needle-leaved evergreens belong? Which 
one was an important lumber tree in 
our region until recently? The first- 
prize-winner in the senior contest was 
Ruth Geist, of Shaler High School, in 
Shaler Township. 

The students who entered the senior 
contest were asked to write a paper on 
the migration of any one bird, telling 
where they nest, where they winter, 
and the route they follow during migra- 
tion. The paper also included the con- 
servation value of the bird and present 
methods used to protect the bird. The 
first prize for the best paper was won 
by another student from Shaler High 
School, William H. Venable, who wrote 
on “The Migration of the Canada 
Goose.”’ 

This year it was decided to give a 
school prize as well as individual 
prizes, basing the award on average of 
quality points. Linden School, the 
winner among the eighteen competing 
schools, will receive a painting by 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer. 





THE CONTEST WAS HARD WORK 








THE EAGLE OR THE OSTRICH 


By Stanvey R. Marcu 
Director of Public Relations, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


NEARLY one hun- 
dred educators of 
note who repre- 
sent the five pro- 
fessions of law, 
medicine, engi- 
neering, divinity, 
and business met 
this spring at a 
secluded Pocono 
Mountains inn to 
learn more about 
how they can 
turn out not only 
highly skilled technicians but intel- 
ligent, responsible citizens as well. The 
meeting was known officially as the 
Inter-Professions Conference on Educa- 
tion for Professional Responsibility. It 
was the first time in the history of edu- 
cation that men and women from such 
diverse fields had thus gathered to dis- 
cuss problems common to all these pro- 
fessions. 

The germ of the idea came from 
Provost Elliott Dunlap Smith of Car- 
negie Tech, who served as chairman of 
the planning committee. Professor 
Smith's enthusiasm and sound reason- 
ing for a certain idea for the future of 
professional education appealed to the 
officials of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, who willingly contributed 
funds to sponsor the work. 

Members of the conference were se- 
lected as painstakingly as a housewife 
chooses yarn for a fine multicolor bed- 
spread—each representative chosen with 
an eye to his position in his field or his 
possible contribution to the meeting as 
a whole. Proof of the wisdom of the 
selection by committees representing 
those professions stood out vividly in 
the open discussions that followed the 
presentation of each of the fifteen pre- 
pared papers, since many a soeitae 





PROVOST SMITH 


suggestion came from the floor at these 
times and at the evaluation sessions 
each evening. Professor Smith had 
gathered a patch here and another patch 
there, and over a period of ten months 
had woven them all into a neat quilt 
not only beautiful to behold when as- 
sembled, but which covered the sub- 
ject of professional education like a 
blanket. 

In essence, during the first two and a 
half days of the three-day meeting, the 
educators agreed in general that educa- 
tion in the past has unquestionably 
failed to prepare professional men and 
women to keep up with this jet-paced 
world even though it has produced 
human beings with admirable technica] 
skill—we can control the atom, but our 
international and economic affairs are 
still badly unregulated. 

During the closing sessions of the 
conference it was evident that the mem- 
bers were groping for some means of 
making the graduates of our professional 
schools capable of coping with human, 
social, and economic problems in a 
really civilized and professional manner 
by teaching them to use the same 
orderly, effective method of thought 
which the engineer, for example, uses 
when he considers the technical aspects 
of building a bridge. 

As the last formal speaker on the 
conference program, the Chairman pre- 
sented what many termed ‘‘one of the 
most comprehensive plans for a blue- 
print of what professional education 
needs most to meet its challenge in a 
free society.’’ Professor Smith's pre- 
sentation of the Carnegie Plan could 
not have fallen on more sympathetic 
ears as he went on to outline a program 
which includes: 

1. A new method of teaching hu- 
manistic and social courses and a new 
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Chemical and Engineering News 


Four college presidents who attended the Inter-Professions Conference arranged by Carnegie Tech this spring: 


Karl T. 
Brooklyn; 
content to be presented in them. 

2. A shortening of the time required 
for a professional degree by teaching the 
human and social courses at the same 
time as the professional courses. 

3. A joining of general and technical 
education in common method of in- 
struction and in an interrelation of 
content. 

In addition, Mr. Smith, who spoke 
for engineering, pointed out that the 
scientific and social relations programs 
must be co-ordinated both horizontally 
and vertically: that the subject matter 
and terminology must be timed so that 
the student will have acquired from one 
course useful knowledge and abilities 
when needed in another—which is the 
horizontal element; that there must be 
assurance that what is learned in one 
semester is used in later work, and 
what is taught at one point is done so 
with later work definitely in mind—the 
vertical co-ordination. 

With this much of the Carnegie Plan 
explained, the Chairman called upon 
the professions of law, medicine, and 
divinity to ‘throw out the layer- cake 
method,”’ and to shorten and strengthen 
the period of training by bringing the 
human and social values into the educa- 
tion of the student from the first day he 
enters college and continuing it through 


Compton, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 


Harry S. Rogers, of the Polytechnic Institute of 


Harvey N. Davis, of Stevens Institute of Technology; and Robert E. Dohe arty. 


the professional program. 

Speaking from experience as the pro- 
vost of a school which for the past 
decade has been developing a program 
that embodies all the above points, Mr. 
Smith stated that the general education 
included in the professional programs of 
American schools has failed to provide 
a basis for good citizenship because: 

1. It has been taught in the tradi- 
tional, academic manner and has done 
nothing more than create ‘‘even in the 
better students only the ability to dis- 
cuss problems rather than the ability 
and the sense of responsibility to deal 
professionally with them." 

2. The general and technical programs 
have been taught in parallel and have 
never met, or they have been taught in 
layers, as in the case of medicine or law, 
in which a student must complete four 
years of general education before going 
on to graduate work. 

3. In cases where the student goes on 
to graduate school after completing his 
general education, the intensity of the 
training and of the later internship ~~ 
the hard struggle to get established i 
the profession wash away any aaa 
interest that has been aroused by his 
undergraduate studies. 

The teaching of the general and 
technical courses apart has left the intel- 
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lectual power and discipline of mind 
which professional education and ex- 
perience develop too strictly narrow 
and technical in character to be applied 
to social and human problems. 

‘All this,’ the Provost declared, 
‘‘emphasizes the conclusion that the 
position ot professional study, work, 
and development today is so predomi- 
nant over all other aspects of life that, 
if professional men are to participate 
adequately in meeting the problems of 
society, they must apply their profes- 
sional attitude and skill to dealing with 
these problems. It is the responsibility 
of education to devise means of equip- 
ping them to doso.”’ 

In outlining his program, Mr. Smith 
asked the assembled educators to aban- 
don the teaching of ‘miscellaneous and 
ill-remembered data’’ and to concen- 
trate in general courses on principles 
and fundamentals and on giving the 
student the power to recognize and 
solve the problems he will face in his 
social and civic life.’’ 

Provost Smith concluded by stat- 
ing: ““The responsibility of preparing 
professional stu- 
dents for effective 
citizenship and 
cultivated living is 
a responsibility 
that professional] 
education cannot 
delegate to general 
education. It can be 
met only if profes- 
sional education 
makes its own ob- 
jectives the de- 
velopment not merely 
of technical pro- 
ficiency, but of a 
deeply, broadly, and 
socially cultivated 
mind and spirit.”” 

Dean Harry P. 
Hammond, of The 
Pennsylvania State 


College, added a The 
benedictive ‘*Amen”’ while in Pittsburgh last month 


Lert tro RuiGur: 


and;continued, “It Edgar Ortenberg, 


Budapest String Quartet enjoyed Camegie 


Boris 
second violinist; 
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is not enough to send our pre-profes- 
sional or professional students to 
another building under the usual general 
education faculty and expect that they 
will gain anything more than an ap- 
preciation of economics or English.”’ 
Rather, he suggested, the student 
should be given ability to use the pro- 
fessional method « thought: 1) De- 
fine the problem; ( _ a solution; 
3) carry out the oe ) check the re- 
sults; (5) learn from ron thereby. 

It was emphasized at this point that 
it is only through an ability to perform 
in the social-relations field that our 
future lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
engineers, and businessmen will act 
intelligently in this field. 

The conference closed with a resound- 
ing round of applause for Provost Smith 
and a valuable word of advice from the 
brilliant Judge Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
dean of the New York University Law 
School, who said: ‘Unless our pro- 
fessional men and women assume their 
rightful civic and political responsi- 
bility, the ostrich will replace the eagle 
on our national emblem.”’ 





Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Library’s record collection 


and later autographed their own albums. 


Kroyt, violist; Josef Roismann, 


and Mischa Schneider, 


first 
cellist. 


violinist; 
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THE KILTIES ARE COMING 


By Rosert E. Porteous 
Editor, Carnegie Tech News Service 


HE Kiltie Band of Carnegie Institute 
Te Technology is striving for a 
“new look’’—not, praise be, in the 
length of kilt, but in the condition of 
the Scottish uni- 
forms, most of 
which have been 
in use since they 
were imported 
from the land of 
the heather over 
twenty-five years 
ago. 

Since the Kilties 
of Carnegie first 
took the field— 
Forbes Field, to be 
exact—at the Tech- 
Notre Dame foot- 
ball game on No- 
vember 25, 1922, 
the tartan plaid of 
the Scots has 
broughta never-to- 
be-forgotten thrill 
to thousands who 
have watched them 
march to the strains of their bagpipers 
at gridiron clashes in many parts of the 
country. Probably the crowning tri- 
umph of this unique musical organiza- 
tion came at the Sugar Bowl game be- 
tween Carnegie and Texas Christian 
University in New Orleans on January 
2, 1939. 

Last fall the Band ruefully surveyed 
its patched uniforms, but went forth 
to capture the hearts of the grid fans in 
its accustomed proud style. Efforts to 
raise money this year have included 
campus sale of calendars decorated in 
Tech scenes; a midwinter Kiltie concert 
in Carnegie Music Hall under the direc- 
tion of the Band’s new leader, William 
A. Schaefer, assistant professor of music 
education at Carnegie; and a highly suc- 





A PROUD DRUM MAJOR 


cessful bazaar and bridge party at Car- 
negie Union, aves by the Faculty 
Wives Club under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. John M. Daniels. 

President Robert 
E. Doherty has re- 
cently announced 
that the school 
will match the 
funds raised to 
date, so the Kiltie 
coffers now hold 
$1,400. Seventy 
Band members and 
ten bagpipers are 
to be outfitted 
with the eleven- 
piece uniforms, and 
the campaign will 
continue. 

The Kiltie uni- 
form includes the 
kilt, tunic, plaid, 
sporran or fur- 
covered pouch, 
hose tops, garters, 
spats, belt, Glen- 
garry cap, belt and plaid buckles. 

At the request of the founder of Car- 
negie Tech, a design for the Carnegie 
plaid was created by an Edinburgh 
maker of tartans. Whenever possible 
this has been used on the campus, but 
the Cameron of Erracht tartan, which 
most nearly matches the Carnegie plaid, 
has been more frequently used because 
it is always obtainable in America. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Hamerschlag, the 
wife of the first president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, suggested that 
each of the four colors of the plaid be 
assigned to one of the four original 
schools: red to symbolize Arts, blue for 
Engineering, green for Industries, and 
yellow for Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College. Her idea still is followed. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD LIBRARY 


By WILLIAM W. 


BRYAN 


Assistant to the Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Pp" TSBURGH is no different from any 
other large city when its public 
library is mentioned in print. It is al- 
most always a story of the Central Li- 
brary, with its vast numbers of books, 
periodicals, and newspapers, its general 
and specialized reference services, music 
room, library for the blind, local his- 
tory collections, genealogies, picture 
collections, and exhibits. But where do 
most of the people borrow the books 
they read? Here in Pittsburgh the 
branch libraries circulated $8 per cent 
of all books borrowed by adults and 87 
per cent of those borrowed by boys and 
girls during 1947. 

To most Pittsburghers “‘library’’ 
means the branch library nearest their 
home. They look to the branch for their 
ordinary day-to-day information and 
reading needs. The high-school stu- 
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LAWRENCEVILLE BRANCH, 


“ hoe 


OPENED IN 1898, 


dent’s homework, the club woman's 
paper, and handy-man’s problem in 
home repairs all call for trips to the 
branch. It furnishes materials for much 
of the neighborhood's more serious use 
of books, and also supplies the novels 
and other recreational reading. It is the 
only library known to most of the 
children and young people. 

Andrew Carnegie gave Pittsburgh its 
start toward a branch library system 
when he donated funds for the erection 
of eight neighborhood buildings. 

The Lawrenceville Branch, oldest of 
these, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
last month. The West End and Wylie 
Avenue branches will reach the half- 
century mark in 1949. The other 
branches in Carnegie-given buildings 
are Mount Washington, Hazelwood, 
East Liberty, South Side, and Home- 
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wood. Those in 
rented quarters are 
Knoxville, Carrick, 
Brookline, Down- 
town, and Business. 
American Avenue 
sub-branch is lo- 
cated inthe Ameri- 
can Avenue school 
and is administered 
from West End 
Branch. This roll 
call of names indi- 
cates how the 
branch system 
covers the city, ex- 
cept the North Side 
which has a sepa- 
rate library system. There are also 
thirty-four stations, administered and 
staffed from individual branches. These 
are small collections of books located 
in housing projects, schools, orphan- 
ages, recreation and community centers, 
open for use a few hours each week. 

The recent city bond issue provides 
for a branch building i in Knoxville, to 
replace the one in rented quarters, and 
a new branch in Beechview. 

A branch library is able to give more 
personalized service than any central 
library. Branch staffs know many of 
their borrowers by name and know 
their likes and dislikes in books. And 
to these citizens the branches lent 
507,246 adult and 754,958 juvenile 
books in 1947. The resources of the 
Central Library are available to branch 
borrowers, too. That same year 20,288 
books from the Central Library were 
sent to branches for their readers. 

There are other services rendered by 
the branches which cannot be given by 
the Central Library. Most of the 
branches in Carnegie buildings have 
auditoriums and club rooms which 
are much used by neighborhood groups. 
These rooms have been used for church 
services and polling places. They have 
been used by women’s clubs, civic 
organizations, business groups, labor 
unions, and cultural organizations. This 
year Homewood Branch has started ex- 





THE MODERN BROOKLINE BRANCH IS SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


periments with educational and infor- 
mational motion pictures and next fall 
it hopes to have film forums on public 
questions, never forgetting that its 
main aim is to stimulate more and more 
reading about these questions. 

The children’s librarians tell stories 
in the branches, stations, and public 
and parochial schools. Last year they 
told 1,325 stories to audiences totaling 
56,178 children. 

The branch staffs are active partici- 
pants in neighborhood functions. A 
listing of some of the activities at the 
Lawrenceville Branch during the past 
year gives an interesting picture of how 
the branch library reaches out into the 
community, under the guidance of an 
alert branch librarian. At Lawrence- 
ville, the librarian is Sarah H. Shaw, 
who has been at the helm for twenty- 
five years and who understands every 
feature of life in her neighborhood. Be- 
sides the routine circulation of books 
and pictures, and the daily answering of 
a multitude of reference questions, the 
library staff prepared book lists and 
special displays of books for the nurses 
and students at two nearby hospitals. 
Books were taken frequently to patients 
at two nursing homes. At the nearby 
public rem the library supplied book 
lists of sports books, a weekly story 
hour during the summer, and a special 
exhibit of books in connection with a 
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pet show. A vocational conference, 
with six speakers from various fields, 
was held for the senior students from 
the four local high schools. As many as 
twenty seasonal and topical exhibits 
were on display at the library during 
the year. Book lists were mailed to 
teachers, churches, and places of busi- 
ness, as well as cards calling attention 
to new books and magazines of special 
interest. Book talks were given to 
various groups. 

Recently one branch librarian wanted 
to dress up a window display of cook- 
books. She asked a neighborhood grocer 
if she might borrow a few canned and 
packaged staples. His response was 
overwhelming, as her assistants re- 
turned loaded down with all sorts of 
groceries and two huge hams. They had 
been told to help themselves. 

Yes, the branch libraries may be 
little known over the city as a whole, 
but they are very well known in their 
neighborhoods. 


A NEW EXHIBIT OF 
PTEROSAURS 


— Museum section of vertebrate 
paleontology is preparing a diorama 
to depict the life of the pterosaurs, 
those reptiles of the Mesozoic era which 
developed the power of flight. The 
pterosaurs are found in Jurassic rocks 
of Europe and in Cretaceous rocks of 
North America. 

The diorama will be constructed so 
as to show the two continents with 
their respective pterosaurs and the in- 
tervening ocean. 

The animals will be constructed 
rubber to allow for flexibility in Se 
Some will hang from the cliffs, while 
others will be posed as flying; however, 
each species will be confined to its own 
sphere. The first birds occur in Jurassic 
times in Europe and may be incor- 
porated in the group. 

The exhibit 1s being constructed by 
Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, Museum staff 
artist, under the direction of J. LeRoy 
Kay, curator of vertebrate paleontology. 





TREE OF THE MONTH 


TuHetulipisa 
magnificent tree, 
the tallest of our 
eastern hard- 
woods, with re- 
corded heights of 
about 200 feet 
and trunk 12 feet 
thick, clear of 
branches for 60 feet. Not only is it a 
prized ornamental with shapely conical 
crown and bright yellow, early autumn 
foliage, but its wood is fairly soft and 
easily worked. 

With accumulated daily temperatures 
still more than 200 degrees above nor- 
mal this year, the tulip tree and also 
the black locust have flowered in May, 
at least two weeks early. 

Ranging from the Gulf states to 
Michigan and Massachusetts, the tulip 
tree has more than forty common names: 
its lumber is sold in Pittsburgh as yel- 
low poplar; elsewhere it is known as 
white wood, saddlewood, or basswood 
—even as the apron tree, the lobes of the 
leaves suggesting apron strings. 

The botanical name, Lériodendron 
tulipfera, literally means the lily tree 
bearing tulip flowers. Unfortunately the 
flowers are usually borne high on the 
tree, so that their beauty is often lost 
to the passer-by. Shaped like a tulip, 
two to three inches across, the blossom 
has three reflexed sepals and six rounded, 
greenish-yellow petals with orange 
centers. Most of the seeds except those 
from the topmost branches have been 
found to be infertile. 

The tulip tree belongs to the mag- 
nolia family, and its bitter bark is like 
most of the species in being also aro- 
matic. It furnishes an alkaloid used as a 
heart stimulant. The magnolia family is 
geologically old. Eighty or ninety 
million years ago the sun never set on 
the genus, but ravages of time and 

change have left us but the two, one in 
interior China and our own—stately 
aristocrats of anillustrous ancestry. 


O. E. J. 
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AFTER THE BALL 


a danced and sang, stuck in 
revolving doors, ate hot dogs, 
took a wee nip, hatched out families— 
in all, enjoyed a large evening. To add 
to the merry confusion, the dinosaurs 
rubbed elbows with Spanish matadors, 
Russian ladies, Greek statues, headless 
Zulus, Gainsborough portraits, Egyp- 
tian queens, Chinese mandarins, tropi- 
cal hunters, Confederate admirals, Al- 
banian maidens, Scotsmen, and French 
cavaliers. And—believe it or not—they 
all had fun! 

The occasion was the Dinosaur Ball, 
held the evening of May 21 in the 
Schenley Hotel under sponsorship of a 
group of young Pittsburghers for the 
benefit of Carnegie Institute. The oc- 
casion was fondly believed to be, more- 
over, the First Annual Dinosaur Cos- 
tume Ball, an event which may, in 
years to come, win national attention 
and attract visitors to the city. 

Decorations—the work of james W. 
Lindsay, Marty Lewis Cornelius, and 
Robert R. Young, aided by many Asso- 
ciated and other artists who had painted 
vigorously in their spare time evenings 
and week ends—aroused much com- 
ment and set the theme of light-hearted 
fantasy for the evening. The lobby of 
the hotel was transformed into a dark 
prehistoric jungle, the columns flinging 
out hundreds of huge leaves in exotic 
pink, chartreuse, and green designs. 
Life-size papier-mache dinosaur heads 
loomed over the doorways, indirect 
lighting serving to heighten their awe- 
some effect. In one supper room, four 
gigantic murals depicted “‘The Life 
History of a Dinosaur’? with varia- 
tions; in another, phosphorescent paint 
made the primeval designs glow in the 
darkness; a Dinosaur Heaven in the 
dining room was the setting for a 
cabaret that included snake charmer 
with live accessory. Side shows by Tech 
drama-school students and prizes do- 
nated by co-operative Pittsburgh mer- 


chants packed the Great White Way. 
An ecighty-foot-long reproduction of 
Diplodocus carnegiet in gilt and beaver- 
board arched his backbone down the 
length of the ballroom. 

Lanny Ross, playing an engagement 
downtown, dropped in to help James 
M. Bovard, Homer Saint-Gaudens, and 
Mrs. Edith Stewart choose prize-winners. 
Awards for costumes went to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Galey, Peggie Quick, Mrs. 
Ben Paul Zasloff, Jack Subsaro, Mary 
Shaw Marohnic, and J. Burton Miller. 

The spirit of the evening was the 
nicest thing about the Dinosaur Ball, 
those who attended said: the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm with which so 
many talented young people had made 
the plans; the spontaneous—and tempe- 
rate—enjoyment shown by the crowd; 
the financial backing from one hundred 
and thirty sponsors, patrons, and ad- 
vertisers. Put them all together and 
they not only spelled clever entertain- 
ment but also a cash success of approxi- 
mately $10,000. 

The Dinosaur Ball committee was 
headed by the very able Virginia Belle 
Reed, with William R. Oliver as hono- 
rary chairman. The committee included 
William C. Adams, Joan Casey, John 
Connor, Marty Lewis Cornelius, Sally 
Doerschuk, Blaine Fairless, William W. 
Floyd, Mrs. John H. Gellatly, Dorothy 
Kantner, Robert S. Kimball, Byron 
Henderson, James W. Lindsay, Mrs. 
Charles A. McFeeley, Mrs. Carroll 
Miller, Jr., William Miller, John Pat- 
terson, James W. Ross, Cordelia Scaife, 
Louise Shanahan, James L. Stuart, Jr., 
Dorothy Willison, and Robert R. 
Young. 

Advisors for the Ball were James M. 
Bovard, Robert C. Downie, Mrs. Ernest 
F. Hillman, Mrs. Albert S. F. Keister, 
the Honorable David L. Lawrence, 
Herbert A. May, Augustus K. Oliver, 
Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom, and Irwin 
D. Wolf. 
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MERRY, MERRY 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


SOME AT THE BALL ON THE 21ST 
WERE IN COSTUME, OTHERS NOT 


SIX HUNDRED MEMBERS OF THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERI( 


ON THE 12TH. TABLES WERE COVERED 
AND LIGHTED BY HUNDREDS 


THE BOARD MEMBERS OF THE ALLE ENY COUNTY FEDERATION FANTASTIC MURALS INSTALLED 4’ 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS VISITED CARNEGIE INSTITUTE ON THE 19TH "ERE sMOST AS ENTERTAINING 
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RRY MONTH OF 


Pittsburgh Press 
S AND SIDESHOWS ENTERTAINED 
UESTS AT THE NOSAUR BALL 


OF AMERICA BANQUETED IN THE HALL OF ARCHIT 
COVERED WITH RED BROCADED DAMASK 
1UNDREDS OF IVORY CANDLES. 


STALLED AT THE HOTEL SCHENLEY A LIFE-SIZE DINOSAUR OF GILDED BEAVERBOARD STRETCHED 
TAINING AS THE E =RTAINMENT THE LE} ‘H OF THE BALLROOM, WHILE COUPLES DANCED PAST 
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THE NEW MINERAL HALL 


By Davip M. SEAMAN 
Associate Curator of Mineralogy, Carnegte Museum 


HE mineral exhibition hall has been 
eda renovated during the 
past year and a half. The important 
William W. Jefferis Collection of thir- 
teen thousand specimens purchased by 
Andrew Carnegie and presented by him 
to the Museum in 1905 has been sup- 
plemented by some twelve hundred 
specimens of minerals given by the 
associate curator and by several thou- 
sand others from friends of the Museum. 
The collection assembled by Jef- 
feris, a West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
bank cashier, ranks high in this coun- 
try, along with the Theodore D. Rand 
Collection now at Bryn Mawr College, 
the William S. Vaux Collection in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and 
the Clarence S. Bement Collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
all of which were made at about the 
same time, a period from about 1850 
to 1900. The Jefferis Collection was 
the dominant motive of Mr. Jefferis’ 
life for more than sixty years. 

The greater part of the exhibited ma- 
terial has been arranged to attract the 
public eye and at the same time to in- 
struct both student and layman in the 
geological occurrence and the economic 
uses of the minerals. Nearly all the cases 
have a large general label and a smaller, 
more detailed, explanatory label in the 
upper left-hand corner of the case, 
especially prepared for the more in- 
terested individual. 

As one enters the room he will ob- 
serve three cases along the left-hand 
wall exhibiting the general types of 
rocks important as the homes of the 
minerals, each having its own char- 
acteristic mineral associations and oc- 
currences. Those shown are Igneous and 
Metamorphic Rocks; Extrusive Igneous 
Rocks, that is, lava rocks; and Sedi- 
mentary Rocks. In the left-hand corner 


of the room is the fluorescent exhibit. A 
collection of Pennsylvania minerals may 
be seen in the side of this case facing 
the daylight. 

In the center of the room, three rows 
of cases are in perfect alignment with 
the three cases of rock types and extend 
toward the back of the room. Each row 
consists of four groups of cases doubly 
arranged back to back, making twenty- 
four cases in the center of the room. 

The three cases directly facing the 
cases of rocks show Gem Minerals of 
the United States, Gem Minerals of the 
World, and Atomic Bomb Minerals— 
all of interest to the general public. The 
case showing the Atomic Bomb Min- 
erals is a temporary exhibit, this one 
being reserved for a current exhibit, to 
be changed at least once every three 
months. 

The plan of the remaining cases (see 
diagram) departs markedly from the 
usual arrangement for exhibiting min- 
erals according to the Dana System of 
Mineralogy. Natural groupings are 
stressed, as it is thought they will 
prove much more amenable and easily 
understood by the public. Thus the 
following cases in the center of the 
room, with the exception of the last six, 
each tells its own story. The first six 
stress the occurrences of minerals. They 
should be viewed after the cases of rock 
types have been seen. Then they will 
have particular interest, especially to 
the student of geology and to the lay- 
man interested in earth sciences. 

These are Igneous Rock Minerals, 
which are those minerals formed deep 
within the earth, usually from melts and 
under great heat and pressure; Pegma- 
tite Minerals of the United States, that 
is, minerals found in a particular, very 
coarse-grained igneous type of granite 
rock in which the crystals and grains of 
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SPARKLING COLORS OF THE SPECIMENS FASCINATE VISITORS TO MINERAL HALL 


the minerals are often grown to very 
large sizes and from the pockets or 
cavities of which come a very beautiful 
assortment of gem minerals; Lava Rock 
Minerals, those minerals common to 
igneous rocks extruded through the 
crust of the earth and which flow upon 
its surface; Metamorphic Rock Min- 
erals, which are those minerals formed 
under conditions of change from pre- 
viously existing igneous or sedimentary 
rocks either by coming in contact with 
new igneous intruded rocks or solu- 
tions from such rocks, or by great 
changes of temperature or pressure 
upon them; Sedimentary Rock Min- 
erals, those minerals usually deposited 
from water solutions in rocks deposited 
as sediments in various basins or ocean 
floors upon the surface of the earth; and 
Saline Minerals, the minerals formed by 
evaporation of solutions in salt lakes, 
borax lakes, and other saline deposits. 

The case of Sedimentary Rock Min- 
erals is of particular interest to Pitts- 
burghers, since all the rocks in the 
Pittsburgh area, save for those of our 
glacial gravels, are confined to this type 
of rock. The concretions that occur in 
our black shales are our chief sources of 
mineral specimens, except for the ever- 
present calcite of our limestone rocks 
often occurring as dripstone upon the 
surface of these rocks, and the quartz of 
our sandstone. The Associate Curator 


of Mineralogy in June 1947 found three 
new polymorphous forms of wurtzite, 
or hexagonal zinc sulfide, in concretions 
about a foot above the Brush Creek 
limestone along the lower bench in the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad cut at 
Witmer, about two miles north of Etna, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh. They occur 
alone in the center of the concretions or 
imbedded in either granular calcite or 
platy barite. They are microscopic in 
size but nevertheless are very beautifully 
crystallized. Platy sphalerite usually 
intimately accompanies these crystals 
and infrequently they are coated by 
films of marcasite, pyrite, or chalcopy- 
rite. Galena, siderite, ankerite, and 
gypsum have also been noted in our 
clay-ironstone concretions, but not at 
this locality. Two of the new forms are 
hexagonal-hemimorphic, and the other 
much rarer form is trigonal-hemimor- 
phic in crystallization. No simple or 
common wurtzite has been found in the 
Pittsburgh area. The two hexagonal 
forms, Wurtzite-4H and Wurtzite-6H, 
are common at ten other localities in 


western Pennsylvania, while the tri- 
gonal form, Wurtzite-15R, has been 
found only at the Witmer locality. This 


is the first occurrence of wurtzite in 
concretions, ordinary wurtzite having 
been found only in mineral veins, which 
perhaps may explain the uniqueness of 
our polymorphous wurtzites. Specimens 
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MINERAL HALL AT CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Floor Plan 


1. Igneous and Metamorphic Rocks 
2. Extrusive Igneous Rocks 
3. Sedimentary Rocks 
4. Gem Minerals of the United States 
5. Gem Minerals of the World 
6. Atomic Bomb Minerals 
Igneous Rock Minerals 
8. Pegmatite Minerals of United States 
9. Lava Rock Minerals 
10. Metamorphic Rock Minerals 
11. Sedimentary Rock Minerals 
12. Saline Minerals 
13. Gold, Silver, Platinum Minerals 
14. Copper Minerals ( Primary ) 
15. Copper Minerals (Secondary ) 
16. Lead and Zinc Minerals 


of wurtzite are shown in this case. 
The remaining cases are concerned 
with various groups of economic min- 
erals. These are of like nature with 
their common alteration products. Thus, 
Gold, Silver, and Platinum Minerals 
are in one case, for they belong to the 
so-called precious group of metallic 
minerals. The principal gold-bearing 
minerals are exhibited together, for one 
or more of them are often found to- 
gether in the same deposit. Under the 
Dana System the mineral groupings are 


20. Rare Earth and Radioactive Minerals 
21. Nonmetallic Minerals, Hydrocarbons 
22. Fluorite 

23. Beryl and Tourmaline 

24. Topaz and Garnet 

25. Crystalline Quartz 

26. Pyrite and Calcite 

27. Cryptocrystalline Quartz 


28. Meteorites 

29. Physical Properties of Minerals 
30-32. Large Spectacular Minerals 
F Fluorescent Exhibit 

L Lightning Tube (fulgurite ) 

17. Iron and Steel Alloy Minerals 

18. Metallic Minerals 

19. Alkali and Semi-metallic Minerals 


chemical in nature, as the sulfide group 
of minerals, chloride group of minerals, 
and so on, where minerals often con- 
taining many different elements are 
listed together though their occur- 
rences may not be at all alike. The Dana 
System is excellent as a scientific classi- 
fication in the laboratory, but for the 
public it tends to confuse rather than to 
clarify. Since many persons have no 
knowledge of chemistry at all and are 
thus quickly lost, a collection arranged 
in this manner has little interest. 
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Two cases of copper minerals are ex- 
hibited: one of Copper Minerals (Pri- 
mary), and the other of Copper Min- 
erals (Secondary). The exhibit of Iron 
and Steel Alloy Minerals is of interest 
to everyone in the Pittsburgh area be- 
cause of the prominence that Pitts- 
burgh holds as one of the greatest iron- 
and steel-producing cities in the world. 
The Lead and Zinc minerals form an- 
other natural group from their common 
association together in many deposits. 
Economic Metallic Minerals show me- 
tallic minerals not previously exhibited, 
as those of aluminum, magnesium, 
mercury, beryllium, tin, titanium. The 
Alkali and Semi-Metallic Minerals ex- 
hibit minerals of lithium, sodium, po- 
tassium, caesium, and others; and of 
bismuth, arsenic, antimony, tellurium, 
boron, and others. Rare Earth and 
Radioactive Minerals form another 
group, as do the Nonmetallic Minerals 
and Hydrocarbons. 

The last six cases in the center of the 
room show some of the most beautiful 
and common of minerals and represent 
material of which the Carnegie Mu- 
seum has particularly good examples. 
They are as follows: Fluorite, Beryl and 
Tourmaline, Topaz and Garnet, Crys- 
talline Quartz, Pyrite and Calcite, and 
Cryptocrystalline Quartz—this last be- 
ing the agate and jasper family. 

Arranged around the walls and be- 
tween the windows are five additional 
cases of minerals: Meteorites, in which 
may be seen a large 496-pound siderite 
from Meteor Crater, Arizona, and a 
portion of theShrewsbury, YorkCounty, 
Pennsylvania, meteorite, among others; 
Physical Properties of Minerals; and 
three showing large, spectacular speci- 
mens and color groups of crystallized 
minerals. Among these are a gone of 
sulfur crystals from Girgenti, Sicily; a 
one-and-a-half-foot amethyst geode 
from Uruguay; a watermelon tourmaline 
matrix specimen from Newry, Maine; a 
yellow, very showy group of hemi- 
morphite pscudomorphous after large 
calcite, from Joplin, Missouri; a purple 
twin-crystal of calcite about one by 


one and a half feet in size, from Webb 
City, Missouri. A six-foot-long branch- 
ing fulgurite, or lightning tube, from 
Starcnow, near Olkuz, Poland, is ex- 
hibited in a special case along the wall. 
It is suggested that the visitor begin 
at case Number 1 (see floor plan) and con- 
tinue in logical order through case 
Number 27. The other cases along the 
walls may be viewed separately. 


PAINTINGS LENT 


T= Department of Fine Arts of Car- 
negie Institute during the past few 
months has lent a number of paintings 
from its permanent collection to gal- 
leries in other parts of the country. 

Pensive Girl by Raphael Soyer, ac- 
quired this winter through the Patrons 
Art Fund, will be shown at the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center from July 
1 through September 1 with a group of 
paintings entitled ‘‘New Accessions— 
U.S.A."" From March 1 through 20 it 
hung in an Exhibition of Paintings by 
Raphael Soyer arranged by the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, Inc., in New 
York City. 

William M. Harnett’s Trophy of the 
Hunt was lent to the Downtown Gal- 
lery in New York City for the Harnett 
Centennial Exhibition from April 13 
through May 1 

The Denver, Colorado, Art Museum 
borrowed Babette for an Exhibition of 
Paintings by Eugene Speicher through 
April. 

Mother and Daughter appeared in the 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi Retrospective Exhi- 
bition at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York City from 
March 27 through May 9. 

The painting Israel was borrowed by 
Bucknell University at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, from February 15 through 
March § for an Exhibition of Paintings 
by Samuel Rosenberg. 

Portrait of a Portuguese Gentleman was 
lent to the Dallas, Texas, Museum of 
Fine Arts for an exhibition of Charles 
Hawthorne Paintings from February 8 
through March 21. 
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THE SAINT-GAUDENS MEMORIAL 


wo new studios at the Augustus 

Saint-Gaudens Memorial in Cor- 
nish, New Hampshire, will be dedi- 
cated on July 3 in ceremonies at which 
Governor Charles Dale of New Hamp- 
shire will be the speaker. The memorial 
is situated on the beautiful hilltop 
where the famous Dublin-born Ameri- 
can sculptor lived and worked the final 
years of his life and where he died in 
1907 at the age of fifty-nine. 

One of the studios is being opened 
this Saint-Gaudens centennial year for 
the showing of contemporary rt. 
Paintings by Horace Brown, a talented 
amateur and president of the board of 
trustees of the Memorial, will be the 
first to go on exhibit. The second studio 
replaces one destroyed by fire four years 
ago. In it are many of the artist's works 
in full-size plaster, including The Puri- 
tan, which stands in bronze in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and Amor Caritas, 
the bronze of which is in the Luxem- 
bourg, Paris. 


These studios adjoin a courtyard 
lawn with small pool, which is domi- 
nated by a huge bust of the celebrated 
standing Abraham Lincoln. Elsewhere 
on the beautifully kept grounds is a 
heroic cast of the famous seated Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the bronze of which is in 
Grant Park, Chicago. 

A third building, the Little Studio, 
is reached through a formal garden 
partly surrounded by a hedge of clipped 
hemlock. In it the visitor will find 
many of the bas-relief portraits of 
friends of the sculptor, fae for di- 
version; also the bust of General William 
T. Sherman, the medallion of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and numerous casts 
and reductions of larger works. 

A quarter of a mile from the Little 
Studio, surrounded by towering pines, 
is the white marble Temple adapted 
from a Roman altar, which contains the 
ashes of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

The Memorial is open to the public 
from May 30 to October 15. 
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HE gala Dinosaur Ball of May 21, 
"Taide from all the fantasy and fun, 
made profits while it made history. 
After all expenses have been taken care 
of, receipts approximating $10,000 will 
be turned over to Carnegie Institute by 
the group of young people who worked 
so assiduously and so ably in arranging 
the ball. 

The Fine Arts and Museum Society, 
entering upon the ninth month of its 
first year, can proudly boast a total of 
1,464 members, of which 316 have 
joined since January first. The grouping 
of the membership list is as follows: 
Fellows—4, Life Members—20, Sus- 
taining Members—69, Contributing 
Members—168, Supporting Members— 
175, Associate Members—895, and Stu- 
dent Members—133. 

The Childs Frick Corporation has 
given $1,500 to the Carnegie Museum to 
be used this summer by J. LeRoy Kay 
in his paleontological field work in the 
west. Dr. Kay left late last month for 
his boyhood home, Vernal, Utah, and 
will be digging in Utah, Colorado, 
Montana, Washington, and up into 
British Columbia, until October. The 
Childs Frick Corporation has for many 
years given generous support to the 
program of the Museum's department 
of vertebrate paleontology. 

From Matthew T. Mellon has come 


In the words of a recent article in 
The New York Times commemorating the 
centennial of Saint-Gaudens’ birth: 
‘“‘His work showed freedom from aca- 
demc coldness, a love of the classic 
without bondage to classical form, as 
fusion of finish and spontaneity... . 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens proved to the 
world that one could ever strike out 
into new paths of expression but, by the 
discipline of a well-ordered mind, keep 


a gift of $1,500 for the ornithological 
expedition to Honduras, which will 
continue into next month under Arthur 
W. Twomey. This is an addition to the 
$2,500 previously given by Dr. Mellon 
and the $15,000 given by the Matthew 
T. Mellon Foundation for the work in 
Honduras. Readers of CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE May anticipate having this ex- 
pedition described for them next autumn 
by Dr. Twomey. 

Frank A. Leovy has presented four- 
teen shares of Gulf Oil Corporation 
stock to The Fine Arts and Museum 
Society of Carnegie Institute in memory 
of William Frew. The gift is currently 
valued at $1,050. This brings these me- 
morial gifts to a total of $2,050. 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal have 
given $1,200 to the Department of Fine 
Arts as a — fund to be used for the 
printing of colored postcards which will 
reproduce paintings in the permanent 
collection of the Institute. 

The A. M. Byers Company presented 
$750 for the activities of the Institute. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
the recipient of $1,672, to be known as 
the J. Alexander Hardy Scholarship 
Fund. This gift comes from the estate 
of the late Mr. Hardy, who was the 
original founder and the president of 
Hardy and Hayes Company, Pittsburgh 
jewelers. 


within the confines of the Great Tra- 
dition.”’ 

Carnegie Institute owns in its per- 
manent collection bronze reductions of 
the standing Abraham Lincoln and The 
Puritan; two bas-teliefs in bronze of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, of which one 
is here pictured; and a small bronze re- 
production of the figure of Victory from 
the Sherman Equestrian Monument in 
Central Park, New York City. 
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HE seventh production of the De- 
can of Drama for the current 
academic year was Steps of Sand, writ- 
ten by a senior, Bert Pollock, in the 
playwriting class. Mr. Pollock, who 
took his freshman year at Carnegie 
Tech before the war, spent the years 
from 1942 to 1945 in the armed forces. 
In 1944 he was interned in Switzerland 
when the bombing plane on which he 
served as radio operator-gunner was 
forced down after a flight over Germany. 
During his six months in Switzerland he 
organized the escape of a number of 
fellow internees and eventually escaped 
into southern France himself. Carnegie 
playgoers will remember him as an actor 
in many important roles in Department 
of Drama productions. His most recent 
appearances were as Brother Jean in The 
Juggler and as Pantalone in The Great 
Magician, and from earlier years I can 
recall most clearly his sensitive work as 
the adolescent Michael Randall in The 
Damask Cheek and as Danny, the homi- 
cidal bellhop, in Night Must Fall. 

Steps of Sand concerns a Jewish family, 
the Rothmans, who lead a comfortable 
middle-class life in a small Ohio town. 
The play opens on Mr. Rothman’s 
birthday in June 1945, amid a serenity 
which is disturbed by uneasy talk about 
the refusal of a bigoted landlord to 
renew the lease of the Rothman-Avery 
Hardware Store. Mr. and Mrs. Roth- 
man are a devoted couple, happy in 
each other and in their three loyal 
children. Melvin, the only son and the 
pride of the family, has been in the 
army for three years, and though there 
has been worry over an unspecified 
illness which had made him a patient 
in an army hospital in Germany, his 
letters state that he has now completely 
recovered and has been assigned to 
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clerical work at the hospital. Annette 
and Elaine live at home and work in the 
store, though Annette too is at present 
recovering from illness. Elaine, the 
youngest child, is happily engaged to 
Sammy Mend], son of a close family 
friend, and the absent Melvin is en- 
gaged to Ferne Bierman, a neighbor. 

In the second scene a year has passed, 
Mr. Rothman is dead, and the good 
feeling and solidarity which formerly 
characterized the family have vanished. 
Mrs. Rothman, embittered by her hus- 
band’s death, has turned against the 
Hebrew faith: to her warped view it has 
been the cause of his grief and ultimate 
defeat through the racial and religious 
antipathy which his allegiance to it 
provoked, and moreover it has failed 
him in a time of crisis when he prayed 
for help and received no answer. Not 
only does she refuse to attend the 
synagogue, but her resolution to abjure 
everything Jewish has parted Elaine 
and Sammy, estranged Ferne, and led 
Mrs. Rothman to yield to the urging of 
unscrupulous Mr. Avery, her dead hus- 
band’s business partner, to drop the 
name of Rothman from the firm—all 
this in what she has convinced herself 
is the best interests of the children. 
This conduct has brought wretchedness 
to the gentle Annette and aroused the 
resentment of the more spirited Elaine, 
so that the household seethes with 
hardly suppressed antagonisms. 

In this mood of strain the family 
awaits the return of Melvin, who is 
expected by Mrs. Rothman to rally to 
her support and by the daughters to 
denounce his mother’s actions. But 
when Melvin does arrive, it is under the 
care of a friendly doctor who had treated 
him in the hospital and has decided to 
accompany him home and stay with him 
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a few days until he is readjusted to 
home life: for Melvin has deceived his 
family about his recovery, and instead 
of having been employed at the hos- 
pital he has been for more than a year 
a patient undergoing treatment for a 
shattered nervous system. Thus the 
person upon whom the others had ex- 
pected to lean must be protected and 
nursed back to health. His delicately 
balanced self-control is upset first by 
Ferne’s frightened parrying of his plea 
for an immediate marriage, then by the 
burning of the store, and finally by the 
revelation of his mother's inexplicable 
conduct. The play ends with Melvin 
leaving with generous Dr. Keller to 
spend an indefinite period of con- 
valescence in the doctor's Chicago 
home, with Elaine married to Sammy 
against her mother’s opposition, and 
with Annette and Mrs. Rothman about 
to close the house and begin a period of 
travel prescribed by the doctor. There 
is an indication, however, that Mrs. 
Rothman has taken the first step to- 
ward reconciliation with her faith, that 
Ferne and Melvin will marry eventu- 
ally, and that the Rothman family may 
recapture some, at least, of the peace 
which had been theirs at the opening 
of the play. 

There is much to be said in praise of 
Steps of Sand, the title of which is de- 
rived from a phrase used by Mr. Roth- 
man to describe that insecurity which 


“STEPS OF SAND” 


all human beings seek to escape. The 
characters are well drawn and with one 
exception consistently presented, and 
the dialogue, though occasionally flat, 
is natural and carries the story forward 
briskly without the verbiage which 
clogs the style of many young play- 
wrights. The strength of the play seems 
to me to lie in the skill and insight with 
which Mr. Pollock has portrayed the 
tense emotion, the suppressed hysteria, 
of the situation created when a high- 
strung and bitterly disunited family, 
longing for the return of the person 
whose strength is to effect the miracle 
of reconciliation, discovers with a shock 
that instead of being able to help them 
he is himself in critical need of help. 
One matter, on the other hand, 
troubled me throughout the play: 
could not believe in Mrs. Rothman’s 
revolt and subsequent behavior. It is 
conceivable that, like many persons in 
real life, she might have become em- 
bittered against a divine power which 
had permitted her pious and honorable 
husband to suffer an undeserved grief 
which ended in his death, but it is less 
easy to believe that she would sacrifice 
integrity and honor in the mistaken pur- 
suit of an illusive security which clearly 
meant immediate unhappiness for her 
daughters and which to all others but 
herself meant with equal clearness the 
unhappiness of the son whose welfare 
was her chief concern. Nor can I believe 
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that Mrs. Rothman, following Melvin’s 
heartbroken outcry against her conduct, 
would remain convinced of the pro- 
priety of her conduct and go plod lee 
up the stairs after him, pleading, 
“Melvin! Tell them I’m right!” 

The production given to Steps of 
Sand by the Department of Drama was 
on the whole one to gladden the heart 
of the author. Henry Boettcher, who 
directed, grouped the characters and 
moved them about the stage with 
skill that was all the more impressive 
because it was so unobtrusive, and good 
timing made it possible to get the most 
out of the numerous tense moments 
which occur in the play. The ominous 
entrance of Dr. Keller when the family 
is expecting that of Melvin instead, the 
curtain scene of the first act when again 
the entrance of Melvin is awaited, the 
final scene when the sound of the de- 
parting taxicab dies away and Mrs. 
Rothman creeps despairingly up the 
stairs—such dramatic passages were 
handled movingly and yet without 
obvious strain. 

Only one of the nine roles, that of 
Sammy Mendl, was single-cast, but 
though I attended two performances it 
happened that I saw only the player 
from the first cast in each of three other 
parts—those of Annette, Elaine, and 
Dr. Keller. The actress who played 
Annette gave a warm, carefully studied 
performance, which aroused in the 
audience a feeling perhaps unforeseen 
by the author—that of resentment 
against the fate to which he consigns 
her. Elaine was properly vigorous 
and forthright, a dominant character 
in her few scenes, and Sammy was con- 
vincing in his angry confusion over the 
misery which Mrs. Rothman’s an- 
tagonism to him produced. The actor 
whom I saw as Dr. Keller seemed ill at 
ease on opening night, and I missed 
some of his words; but by the second 
performance he was at home in the role, 
and the maturity and understanding 
which he brought gave it real stature. 

The vital roles of Melvin and Mrs. 
Rothman were played effectively in 


both performances, but I felt that the 
Melvin of the first cast and the Mrs. 
Rothman of the second were peculiarly 
impressive. The first Melvin seemed not 
an actor at all but the confused, taut 
Melvin himself—the uneasy, unstable 
neurotic whom Mr. Pollock must have 
visualized as he evolved his play. The 
actor's slouch, his gaunt look, the work- 
ing of his hands, his strong but some- 
how peevish and fretful voice, the inse- 
curity which lurked in his eyes—all 
helped to create an illusion that was 
painfully real. And the actress who 
played Mrs. Rothman in the second cast 
looked the part admirably and_por- 
trayed with vivid realism that anxious, 
devoted, and yet possessive and stu- 
pidly obstinate mother. Her voice, her 
walk, her gestures were those of a 
woman of sixty. 

The role of Ferne contains one 
powerful scene—that with Melvin when 
she fails him by revealing all too 
clearly her distress and panic over his 
neurotic condition. This scene was 
competently handled, especially in the 
second cast, but Ferne has to do too 
much standing around in the rest of the 
play. Mr. Rothman, who appears only 
in the first scene, and Miss Murdock, 
the nurse who appears only in the last, 
left pleasant memories with the audi- 
ence. Indeed, the first-cast portrayal of 
the fussy, garrulous, professionally 
cheerful Miss Murdock was something 
of a comic masterpiece. 

A striking feature of the production 
was the setting designed by Virginia 
Burgwin. In part it was the conventional 
living-room set which forms the back- 
ground of hundreds of domestic dramas, 
but the set was broken off at a certain 
height, and hence the living room was 


suggested rather than depicted com- 
pletely. Moreover, instead of using the 


picture-frame stage, Miss Burgwin ex- 
tended the set far beyond the proscenium 
on each side to the edge of a specially 
widened apron. As a result, most of the 
action took place much farther front 
than usual, with a consequent improve- 
ment of visibility. 
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FISH PONDS FOR THE FARM. 
114 p., 


By Frank C. 


Is 1930 a fishing club in Alabama 
polled its members upon the ad- 
visability of allowing two professors to 
experiment with a lake belonging to the 
club. The affirmative vote obtained in 
this democratic fashion may eventually 
prove to be the most important single 
action ever taken by a group of fisher- 
men on this continent. Already far 
reaching results have occurred: the diet 
of thousands of Americans has been im- 
proved; fish are being grown where no 
fish ever grew before; unproductive 
acres are being turned into beauty spots 
that afford varied recreational oppor- 
tunities—fishing, swimming, skating, 
and hunting; farms are safeguarded with 
dependable water reservoirs for fire- 
fighting and stock-watering; and even 
local climates are advantageously 
affected. 

The Alabama club owned a lake in 
which the fishing had become so poor 
that the members had nothing to lose 
in acceding to the request of entomo- 
logist H. S. Swingle and botanist E. V. 
Smith, both on the faculty of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, that they be per- 
mitted to try some revolutionary meth- 
ods of improving the fishing. Even so 
we can well imagine that there must 
have been some shaking of heads and 
some muttering about impractical pro- 
fessors when it became known that the 
experimenters planned to fertilize the 
water in order to grow more fish! 

The Chinese cultured fish in ponds 
before written records began. The 
Romans did likewise and are said to 
have added the sadistic touch of fat- 
tening their fish on the flesh of slaves to 
impart a delicate flavor. Pond culture 
of fishes spread to England in the early 
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sixteenth century, and many of the 
principles of pond construction and fish 
management followed today were 
worked out in France and Englaad 
in the next two centuries. Some fish 
ponds were tried in Colonial America 
but they were poor things in comparison 
to the virgin streams teeming with 
native game fishes that the unspoiled 
wilderness afforded. By 1915, however, 
many of the famous fishing waters had 
become polluted, silt-laden, or exposed 
to warming sunlight by the cutting of 
adjacent forests, and the time was ripe 
for a rebirth of interest in farm ponds. 
At this time George C. Embody, of 
Cornell, with whom the author of the 
present volume studied, summarized the 
knowledge of fish ponds then available. 

In view of this historical background, 
it may be asked properly what specific 
contributions Swingle and Smith made 
that guarantee their names being men- 
tioned wherever experts on farm ponds 
foregather. The answer is that they 
inaugurated the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers, and this innovation, more than 
any other one thing, has made possible 
the highly productive fish ponds of to- 
day. They also standardized procedures, 
worked out the proper stocking ratios, 
and determined the best types and most 
favorable methods of application of 
fertilizers. 

At first thought the idea of fertilizing 
water to grow fish appears nonsensical, 
but these twoexperimenters, with sound 
grounding in agricultural science, recog- 
nized that a pond, like a pasture, can 
produce a good crop of animals only 
when it provides an abundance of food. 
In the case of cows, the food chain is 
simple and readily understood: the 
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farmer fertilizes his pasture, grows 
better forage, and fattens his cattle 
faster. In ponds the food chain is so 
complicated that its starting point is 
often overlooked. Nutrients and sun- 
light support billions of minute plants 
which are eaten by millions of minute 
amimals, these in turn by hundreds of 
thousands of somewhat larger creatures, 
these by tens of thousands of insects 
and worms, these by a few thousands of 
forage fish, and these by carnivorous 
fish, such as bass. At each step in the 
sequence the number of individuals de- 
clines as their size increases. A few 
fishermen at the top of the pyramid 
obviously cannot expect to catch many 
twelve-inch bass if the water is so de- 
ficient in nutrients that it supports only 
a few million minute food plants per 
acre, instead of countless billions. That 
is why we scatter fertilizer upon the 
waters in order to fill our skillets with 
savory fish. 

In this volume Frank C. Edminster, 
one of the outstanding experts upon 
farm ponds in the northeastern United 
States, tells the whole story of farm 
ponds, beginning with a historical sur- 
vey and ending with the eating of the 
fish. In successive chapters he treats the 
choosing of a proper location for a fish 
pond, the technical details of building 
such a pond, the landscaping that 
should be carried out, methods of con- 
verting old ponds into productive fish- 
raising areas, underlying principles of 
fish management, methods of develop- 
ing thriving fish populations in the 
ponds, and finally the harvesting of the 
tish and the proper maintenance of the 
ponds. 

Chapter 6, devoted to biological 
principles, should be read by every 
fisherman. A few quotations from it may 
indicate why biologists disapprove of 
‘“vermin’’ campaigns. ‘“A female blue- 
gill sunfish almost always matures the 
year after hatching. She ‘then lays a set 
of eggs, the number averaging about 
5,000, and repeats the performance later 
in the summer. Thus she has produced 
10,000 potential offspring before she is 


sixteen months old. . Suppose they 
all lived! That is what most fishermen 
want little fish to do, so let us see what 
would happen if they did. Of the 10,000 
young bream, half ‘would be females. 
The next year they too would mature 
and reproduce. Since each mother pro- 
duces 10,000 youngsters, the total this 
next year would be 50,010,000 youngs- 
ters plus the 10,000 yearlings and the 
single pair of two-year-olds with which 
we started. In two years from 2 to 
50,020,002. 

“Whereas man is very selective as a 

fisherman, taking only certain species 
that he wants, the others [predators 
take the easiest fish to catch. Any 
variety is accepted and the balance of 
fish in the pond is thus maintained. 
The population problem in pond man- 
agement is to prevent over-abundance 
and consequent reduction of growth. 
The fish predators help to do that and 
so perform a service. . So next time 
the old kingfisher rattles his way up to 
your pond for a few fish, take your hat 
off to him and wish him success. He 
will help make better fishing for you. 

The excellent photographs included 
in this book do much to clarify the 
text. I regret that photographs or 
drawings of desirable and undesirable 
fish for farm ponds were not included 
also. An index may not be necessary in 
a well-organized book of this length, 
but it is a time-saving adjunct that | 
find highly desirable. 

I have not as yet made my pilgrimage 
to Alabama to see the lake where 
Swingle and Smith began their work or 
the vast program of continued experi- 
mentation underway there today. How- 
ever, I have plunged my arm into many 
a fish pond to test its turbidity and I 
have had the good fortune to pull one 
end of a seine in summer checkups when 
Edminster was on the other. Recent 
years have witnessed a geometric in- 
crease in the number of farm ponds, but 
conservationists would like to see one 
on every farm. This goal should be at- 
tained sooner because of the publica- 
tion of this most useful volume. 
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INCIDENTALLY 


A recent letter from Samuel T. Baskin to the 
directors of The Fine Arts and Museum Society 
reads as follows: 

‘For six years I have been invited to be a mem- 
ber of the classes of Tam O'Shanter, Palette, and 
Summer Vacation Art Classes. I have never missed 
a class except twice for illness. I am so grateful 
for this opportunity to learn about my favorite 
subject. Miss Margaret Lee, Mr. Stefan, Miss 
McFarland, Miss Austen, and all my teachers have 
helped me more than I know how to say. 

“I have been saving this money to join your 
Society and hope to send you this much each year 

and more later when I can. 

“Everyone in Pittsburgh should be proud and 
thankful for our fine Carnegie Museum and Art 
Galleries. I hope everyone in Pittsburgh con- 
tributes at least one doliar, so that the new Presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute will know how much it 
means to so many people.”’ 

“« De 

The educational staff of the Department of Fine 
Arts has been happy to hear of the most recent 
honor to come to Mozelle Thompson, twenty-one- 
year-old colored Pittsburgh artist, who was at- 
tending the Saturday painting classes at the Insti- 
tute just a few years ago. Mr. Thompson has been 
awarded a scholarship donated by Mrs. Millicent 
Rogers for four months of study in Rome and 
Paris. A graduate of Peabody High School, he has 
been studying for three years at the Parsons School 
of Design in New York City. During his school 
days in Pittsburgh he won considerable recogni- 
tion, including prizes in 1944 in the National 
Scholastic Exhibit, the Ingersoll competition, and 
a national contest for dress design sponsored by 
Mademoiselle. 

de d 


O. E. Jennings and LeRoy K. Henry guided two 
out-of-state visitors to several places in the moun- 
tains of western Pennsylvania where they were 
able to secure certain violets upon which they are 
doing comprehensive research. The visitors were 
Stanley Cain, curator of botany at the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
and Pierre Dansereau, director of the Montreal 
Botanic Garden. 

De de 

David M. Seaman will attend the first national 
convention of the American Federation of Miner- 
alogical Societies in Denver, Colorado, June 13 
to 16, at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. During the 
following two weeks he will be collecting mineral 
specimens in southern Colorado, visiting thirty- 
five different localities. 

“€ de 


Visitors to Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh numbered 85,296 in May. 
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Metva Z. Bopet (Mrs. C. G.), Assistant Treasurer 
Minnis C. Rankin, Secretary to the President 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Homer Satnt-Gaupens, Director 
Joun O'Connor, Jr., Assistant Director 
ANNE K. SToizensacu, Secretary 
Marcaret M. Leggs, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
O. E. Jenninos, Director 
Anprey Avinorr, Director Emeritus 
Joun Crark, Curator of Physical Geology 
J. Kennetu Dovurtt, Curator of Mammalogy 


E. R. Exrer, Curator of Invertebrate Paleontology 
and Historical Geology 


OrtMar F. von Fugnrer, Staff Artist 


ArtHur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology and 
Editor 


LeRoy K. Henry, Curator of Botany 


J. LeRoy Kay, Curator of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

M. GranaM Nettina, Curator of Herpetology 

Water R. Sweapner, Curator of Entomology 

Artuur C. Twomey, Curator of Ornithology 

ANNE Patricia WALLGREN, Librarian 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
MarsHatt Bipwexi, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 
Mary C. Harpy, Secretary 


BEQUESTS 
In making a will, money left to the Carnegie 
Institute, the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 


ogy, or the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
should be covered by the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
or) 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
or) 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


in the City of Pittsburgh, Pennylvania 


. Dollars 


Nore: The President is ex officio a member of all Committees 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


james M. Bovarp, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt, Vice Chairman 

Aucustus K. Otiver, Secretary 
Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 





Rosert E. Donerty, President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Wa ter J. BLenxo, Chairman 
Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 
Freperick G, Brackpurn*F. B. Jewett 
James M. Bovarp *ANTHONY J. KERIN 
Wa ter R. DEMMLER Joun F. Lasoon 
Rosert E. Donerty *Roswe.y MILLER 
Howarp N. Eavenson  Wixtr1aMS. Moorneap 
*J. C. Hosss Tuomas L. Orr 
Roy A. Hunt *Cuarces E. Witson 
WituiaM P. Wirnerow 
‘*Nontrustee members ) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Freperick G. Biracksurn, Chairman 
WituiaM S. MoorHeaD A. L. Wotk 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Artuur E. Braun, Chairman 
James M. Bovarp Roy A. Hunt 
Joun F. Casey Tuomas L. Orr 
Rosert E. Donerty James C. Rea 


STAFF 


Rosert E. Douerty, President 
Ex.uiott Dun ap Smit, Provost 
H. R. Patron, Controller 
Metvin J. Voict, Librarian 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 

Wesster N. Jongs, Director 

WituiaM R. Work, Assistant Director 

J. C. Warner, Assistant Director and Dean of 
Graduate Studies 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 
Cart C. Monrap, Chemical Engineering 
Freperic T. Mavis, Civil Engineering 
B. R. Tearg, Jr., Electrical Engineering 
Wituiam R. Work, Acting Head, Management 
Engineering 
Dennistoun W. VerPianck, Mechanical Engi- 
neering 
Ropert F. Ment, Metallurgical Engineering 
J. C. Warner, Chemistry 
Joun L. Syncz, Mathematics 
Freperick Sg1tz, Physics 
-, Printing 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
B. Kennetu Jounstone, Director 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
B. Kennets Jounstoneg, Architecture 
Henry F. Boetrrcuer, Drama 
Cuarves A. H. Pearson, Music 
W. A. Reapio, Painting and Design 


Josep Bairey Exxis, Sculpture 


MARGARET MORRISON 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Epita M. Wincuester, Director 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
Haron L. Lana, General Science 
Catia Van Sycxie, Home Economics 
Evita M. Wincuester, Secretarial Studies 
Mary Crarke Burnett, Social Work 
Rosert D. Greco, Acting Head, General Studies 


DIVISION OF HUMANISTIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Guten U. Crzeton, Director 


Evuiott Duniap Smitu, Maurice Falk Professor 
of Social Relations 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 
G. Letanp Bacn, Economics 
Austin Wricut, English 
Rosert D. Greaa, History 
WixutaM F, Kaman, Modern Languages 
B. von H. Gitmer, Psychology and Education 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Raven Munn, Director 
Frances H. Kexry, Associate Director 
COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
H. H. Lowry, Director 


METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Rospert F. Ment, Director 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
Coronet Harotp A. Kurstepr, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 
DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 
Douctas F. Miner, Director 
DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 
CLARENCE OveREND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


ALUMNI FEDERATION 


Joun L. Extiort, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


STaNnLey R. Marcu, Director 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Epwarp Durr BaLKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


James H. Bear 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw © McClay. Fine Arts. 


Freperick G. BLacKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 
Wa ter J. BLenko 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Law School Du- 
quesne University. Stebbens, Blenko © Webb. 
Tech. 
*James M. Bovarp 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
*ArtHurR E. Braun 
Chairman, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 
*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 
*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, 
Finance, Advisory. 


Georce H. Crapp 


University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


*Wa ter R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum, Tech. 


Rosert E. Donerty 
University of Illinois. President Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 

*Joun T. Durr, Jr. 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. City 
Council. Museum. 

Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pen- 
sion, Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Hemz Il 
Yale. President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 
Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President, Aluminum Company of America. 
Art, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Tuomas E. KinGALLEN 
Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 
*H. B. Kirkpatrick 


University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Library. 


Joxun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Consulting 
Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art. 


*Epwarp J. LEonarD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RicHarpD K. MELLON 


Princeton. Chairman of the Board, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company. Museum, 
Advisory. 


*W. L. MeLton 
Chester Military Academy. Museum. 


*WitiiaM S. MoorHEAD 


Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Audit- 
ing. 


Auoustus K. OLiver 
Yale. Pension, Tech, Advisory. 


*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President, Meilon National 


Bank and Trust Company. Art, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 


Joxun Lester Perry 


Assistant to the President, United States Steel 
Corporation. Music Hall. 


James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 


Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 


*WittiaM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw &% McClay. Finance. 


Cuaruzs J. RosgNBLOOM 


Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


*Witt1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Freperic G. Weir 


Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WituraM P. WitrHerow 


Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. Wok 
Columbia University. Law School University of 


Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 


Lawrence C. Woops, Jr. 
Princeton. Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of United States. Museum. 
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